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Roger Noriega contacted Maggie Fleming in Sam Brownback's office by email with hopes of pushing the 
Western Sahara issue. He included in his email to Mr. Brownback the HNHCRIG WFP Report, USCRl Algeria 
2007 Survey, and the USCRl World Survey 2008. 

Best, 



Alana 
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Country Updates 



Algeria 





Refbu/emem/Physical Pro- 
tection There were no reports 
that Algeria forcibly returned refu- 
gees to their countries of origin 
but it deported an indeterminate 
number of refugees and asylum 
seekers registered with the Office 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to its 
border with Mali. Authorities ordered others they arrested 
to leave the country within 15 days but took no further ac- 
tion. Monitoring of interception measures in border areas 
was not possible. Algeria also deponed thousands of other 
migrants, some of them likely asylum seekers, to Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa without a chance to apply for asylum or challenge 
their deportation. UNHCR's operational capacity in terms 
of legal assistance was limited to the capital. 

The Government threatened to deport some 66 
refugees, mostly from the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(Congo- Kinshasa), whom it had apprehended among some 
700 migrants near the Moroccan border at the end of 2005, 
and sought laissez-passcrs from the Congolese Government. 
Third countries resettled six of them. 

Algeria was parry to the 1951 Convention relating to 
the Status of Refugees ( 1 951 Convention), its 1 967 Protocol, 
and the 1969 Convention Governing the Specific Aspects of 
Refugee Problems in Africa, without reservation. The 1989 
Constitution provided that in no case may a "political refugee" 
with the legal right of asylum be "delivered or extradited.* A 
19G3 decree established the Bureau for the Protection of Refu- 
gees and Exiles (BAPRA) in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
called for an appellate board consisting of representatives of 
various ministries and the UNHCR but, because the authori- 
ties never requested UNHCR to designate its representative, 
die agency did not participate. The law required applicants to 



submit appeals within one month after denial or within one 
week in cases of illegal entry, order of expulsion, or applicants 
the authorities deemed a security risk The decree authorized 
BAPRA to decide cases and stipulated its recognition of those 
UNHCR had already recognized. The Government, however, 
granted asylum to only one refugee during the year, an Iraqi, 
and he received a three-year residence permit. 

The Government recognized the Sahrawi and all 
4,000 Palestinians as refugees but, as in the past, delegated 
virtually all other cases to UNHCR during the year. Alge- 
rian authorities told a delegation of the Office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Human Rights (UNHCHR) that 
responsibility for human rights and related matters lay with 
the govern m en t-in-exi]c of the PoHsario rebel group from 
Western Sahara, a claim the delegation rejected. More than 
700 persons applied in 2006, nearly half in the last quarter, 
including more than 300 from Cote d'lvoirc, nearly 200 from 
Congo-Kinshasa, and more than a hundred from Cameroon. 
The number of refugees (other than Sahrawi and Palestin- 
ians) and asylum seekers with cases pending at the end of 
the year was nearly 1,000, mostly from Congo- Kinshasa, 
C6te dTvoire. and Cameroon in urban areas and another 
200 from Mali and Niger in the countryside. According to 
UNHCR, 'Due to various factors, such as the restoration of 
peace and security in the country, the brisk pace of economic 
growth and the restrictive asylum policies in the EU zone, 
Algeria is in the process of becoming an asylum country 
for a growing number of sub-Saharan Africans. . . . Durable 
solutions will have to be identified to a large extent locally." 
The official Algerian attitude, however, was that there were 
no bona fide sub-Saharan refugees in the country as they 
either should have sought protection in a neighboring state 
or presented themselves to the border authorities. Authori- 
ties considered all undocumented sub-Saharan Africans to 
be illegal aliens. 

In February, torrential rains caused flooding that in- 
jured a number of Sahrawi refugees in the remote Tindouf camps 
and swept away the dwellings of about 12,000 refugee families. 
According to UNHCR, juvenile delinquency was also becoming 
a problem due to a lack of activities for young people. 

Detention/Access to 
Courts Algeria continued to 
detain 66 refugees (58 from Congo- 
Kinshasa, 7 from Cote d'lvoire, 
and 1 from Eritrea) whom it had 
apprehended among some 700 
migrants at the end of 2005 in the 
Maghnia region near the Moroccan border. It charged them 
with illegal entry and illegal journey in Algeria and moved 
them to a facility in Adrar. The Government denied UNHCR 
access to the facility until March 2006, whereupon a protec- 
tion team from UNHCR's Geneva headquarters conducted 
status determinations and granted them refugee status, The 
Government did not inform UNHCR when it detained refu- 
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gees or asylum seekers. The Maghnia detainees managed to 
contact UNHCR themselves. They remained in detention 
as of April 2007. 

Police arrested some 30 refugees and asylum seekers 
per month, generally sub-Saharan Africans, and presented 
them to the courts. With the help of lawyers and UNHCR 's 
intervention, refugees and asylum seekers in Algiers chal- 
lenged their own detention and generally won release. Those 
who authorities arrested outside the capital, however, did 
not have access to counsel or defense. Refugees and asylum 
seekers did not have access to courts to vindicate their rights 
as they had to avoid them for fear of arrest. 

The 1963 decree empowered BAPRA to issue per- 
sonal documentation to refugees. UNHCR issued some 500 
To whom it may concern* letters to asylum seekers, but was 
only able 10 do so in Algiers. The security forces respected 
UNHCR attestations certifying that a person is a refugee or 
a person of concern more than they did the letters. Security 
constraints left the rest of the country uncovered. 

Freedom of Movement and Residence The 

Government allowed the Western Sahara rebel group, 
Polisario, to confine nearly a hundred thousand refugees 




from the disputed Western Sahara to 
four camps in desolate areas outside 
the Tindouf military none near the 
Moroccan border. According to Am- 
nesty International, "This group of 
refugees docs not enjoy the right to 
freedom of movement in Algeria. . . . 
Those refugees who manage to leave the refugee camps 
without being authorized to do so arc often arrested by die 
Algerian military and returned to the Polisario authorities, 
with whom they cooperate closely on matters of security." 
Polisario checkpoints surrounded the camps, the Algerian 
military guarded entry into Tindouf, and the police operated 
checkpoints throughout the country. In May, a UNHCHR 
delegation attempted to examine human rights conditions 
in the Pohsario-administercd camps but was unable to col- 
lea sufficient information and said closer monitoring was 
"indispensable." 

The Polisario did allow some refugees to leave for 
education in Algeria and elsewhere and to tend livestock in 
the areas of the Western Sahara it controlled and Mauritania. 
It did not, however, allow members to leave with their entire 
families, An unknown number reportedly held Mauritanian 
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In February, flash floods destroyed thousands of refugees' mud dwellings in the camps around Tindouf, Algeria. 
Unlike the 4,000 Palestinians Algeria allowed to live and work in cities, it confined the 90,000 Saftrawis to desert 
camps where they were completely dependent on international aid. Credit: Saharauiak 
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Country Updates 




passports and the Algerian government also issued passports 
to those the Polisario permitted to travel abroad. 

The Government issued no international travel 
documents. 

Right to Earn a Livelihood 

Algerian law severely restricted 
the rights of foreigners to work 
and made negligible exception for 
non-Palestinian refugees. The one 
refugee to whom the Government 
granted asylum during the year was 
in the process of obtaining a work permit as of March 2007, 
The 1981 Employment of Foreign Workers Law 
and the 1983 Order of the Ministry of Labor allowed only 
single-employer work permits for jobs for which no na- 
tional, even one abroad, was qualified. Employers had to 
file justifications consistent with the opinions of workers' 
representatives. Permits were valid for no more than two 
years and renewal required repetition of the same procedure. 
Employees could not change employers until they completed 
their contract and then only in exceptional circumstances 
after consultation with the previous employer. Violators were 
subject to a fine and/or imprisonment from ten days to a 
month. The only unskilled foreigners the law permitted to 
work were those with "political refugee" status. 

The 1990 Labor Law, amended in 1 997, incorporated 
the same national labor protection requirements, without ex- 
ception for refugees. A 2005 decree established regional labor 
inspection offices to enforce laws regulating the employment 
of foreigners and to take action "against all forms of illegal 
work" According to UNHCR, Palestinian refugees had access 
to the labor market under a special dispensation. 

Although the Constitution provided that "Any for- 
eigner being legally on the national territory enjoys the pro- 
tection of his person and his properties by the law," refugees 
could own moveable property only, The desert surrounding 
Tindouf where the guerillas confined refugees from Western 
Sahara supported virtually no livelihood activity except that 
refugees could own goats and sheep. 



Public Relief and Educa- 
tion In February 2007, UNHCR 
and the World Food Programme 
(WFP) found dire conditions in the 
camps including anemia among 
pregnant and lactating women. 
The refugees were entirely depen- 
dant on humanitarian aid and agencies had to cut food sup- 
plies toward the end of 2006 and had only partially restored 
them later. Jn response to the February floods, the Government 
sent eight army planes with 4,000 tents, 14,000 blankets, and 
62 tons of food and more aid in four convoys from neighboring 
provinces. The European Commission donated $1 million in 
flood relief. Regular aid budgets included $21 million for the 



WFP, S3 million for UNHCR, $2 million for operational part- 
ners, and $860,000 for implementing partners. Algeria itself 
donated $60,000 to UNHCR. 

Most of the refugees in the camps around Tindouf 
lived in brick or mud shacks, had precarious access to healdi 
services, and could not adequately educate their children. 
According to WFP, about 35 percent of children under five 
in the Tindouf camps suffered from chronic malnutrition. 
An observer in late 2003 described a "system of dientelism, 
permitting leaders to keep a strong grip on the population. 
... Everyone has to beg for the leaders' favors. These favors 
can consist, for example, of a medical operation abroad, 
studies, a job with the Polisario, the right to leave the camps, 
and probably economic favors as well." 

The Polisario and Algerian authorities tightly con- 
trolled the activities of international aid workers and the 
Polisario reportedly diverted substantial amounts of aid from 
refugees for its own purposes. Some aid agencies distribut- 
ing European Commission aid, supportive of the Polisario's 
political and military enterprise, did not distinguish between 
the organization and the refugees. The Government claimed 
there were about 150,000 refugees in the camp but refused 
to allow a registration census. 

Enrollment in public schools required residence 
permits, which de facto and UNHCR-recognbted refugees did 
not have. Some 21 refugee children enrolled in private schools 
with UNHCR paying the fees. Refugees and asylum seekers, 
however, did have access to free public health facilities and 
UNHCR paid a pharmacy to provide their medicines. 

Neither the national Poverty Reduction Strategy 
Paper Algeria prepared for international donors, the 
Common Country Assessment, nor the UN's joint plan 
of action with the Government for 2007-2011, included 
refugees. 
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Introduction Algeria hosted around 95,700 refugees, 
mainly from the disputed Western Sahara, who sought 
shelter from the 1976 conflict between Morocco and 
the nationalist rebel group Polisario Front over the 
area's sovereignty. Around 4,000 Palestinian refugees 
lived In Algeria along with some 1,600 sub-Saharan 
asylum seekers with no recognition. 




Refoulement/ Physical Protection There were no reports that Algeria 
directly returned refugees to countries of feared persecution. In August, 
however, authorities deported 28 Congolese men the Office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) had recognized as refugees, 
even as they awaited settlement in a third country. The Government 
deported them after trying them for illegal entry, without giving them 
Information about their trial or access to legal counsel. At the end of the journey to the 
Malian border, one man was missing and authorities left the rest in a zone of Malian rebel 
activity at Tinzaouatene. They remained there for two weeks without provisions until UNHCR 
Mali picked them up and took them to the Malian capital, Bamako, from which the United 
States resettled them. 

Several times during the year, Algeria conducted mass expulsions of thousands of sub- 
Saharan migrants and possible asylum seekers, placing them in cages aboard trucks to Mali. 
It did not allow them to apply for asylum or to appeal against their expulsion. 

Algeria was party to the 1951 Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, its 1967 
Protocol, and the 1969 Convention governing the Specific Aspects of Refugee Problems in 
Africa. The 1989 Constitution (amended 1996) provided that In no case may a "political 
refugee" with the legal right of asylum be "delivered or extradited." A 1963 Decree 
established the Algerian Office for Refugees and Stateless Persons (BAPRA) in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and called for an appellate board consisting of representatives of various 
ministries and UNHCR, but the authorities never requested that UNHCR designate Its 
representative. The 1963 Decree authorized BAPRA to decide cases and stipulated Its 
recognition of those UNHCR had already recognized. In fact, the Government considered all 
sub-Saharan asylum seekers who entered without visas to be illegal immigrants, even if 
UNHCR recognized them as refugees. The number of applicants overwhelmed UNHCR's 
status determination process and the time between registration and interviews was over a 
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year in most cases and determinations were available only in the capital. The Government 
did recognize the Sahrawi and all 4,000 Palestinians as refugees, but did not permit UNHCR 
to conduct a census of the Sahrawi although it considered them to be UNHCR's sole 
responsibility. 

In December, Al Qaeda In the Land of the Islamic Maghreb (formerly known as the Salaflst 
Group for Preaching and Combat) bombed a bus and UNHCR's offices in Algiers, killing 
dozens and disrupting all activities. 

Six Sahrawi former camp residents testified before the Belgian parliament that Polisario 
forced them to undergo military training in Tlndouf and to go to Cuba for 
more. 

Detention/Access to Courts On average, authorities arrested some 20 
refugees and asylum seekers per month, generally for illegal entry, 
movement, and employment. Authorities in Algiers at least released those 
not charged with common crimes upon the intervention of UNHCR-paid 
lawyers and sentenced them within two weeks. Authorities expelled those 
of whose detention UNHCR was not aware to the Malian border area. 

Polisario authorities maintained their own police, judiciary, and detention facilities and 
applied their own penal code with the acquiescence of the Government of Algeria. They 
detained up to 100 refugees in at least two jails, Hamdi 6a Sheikh for men, about 30 
minutes' drive outside of Polisarlo's Rabouni headquarters and another for women, and a 
juvenile detention facility. Refugees interviewed in Morocco reported that authorities 
imprisoned one refugee for three months for expressing an Interest in returning to the 
Moroccan-occupied Western Sahara. Polisario authorities 

did not allow the International Committee of the Red Cross or UNHCR to monitor the 
facilities but did allow Human Rights Watch to visit the facility for men outside Rabouni in 
November. There was also a protective center for women pregnant out of wedlock, but it 
was difficult to determine whether residence was voluntary, as women reportedly had to 
remain there Indefinitely until a man agreed to marry them or their family members agreed 
to raise the child. UNHCR helped construct a legal library in the camps. 

Polisario issued refugee identity cards to all Sahrawis over the age of 18. UNHCR issued 
attestation letters to nearly 1,600 refugees and asylum seekers who approached the agency 
in the capital but had little presence elsewhere. The letters stated that the persons were 
refugees or of concern to the agency. Police officers contacted UNHCR several times to 
verify the certificates and released the bearers upon confirmation. Under the law, refugees 
were eligible for three-year residence cards, but the Government did not recognize any 
other than the Sahrawis and the Palestinians. Other refugees and asylum seekers did not 
have access to courts and avoided them for fear of arrest. 

Many black Sahrawis who lived in the refugee camps were slaves under Arab Sahrawi 
masters, whose names the slaves took. Slave women complained that judges would not 
allow them to marry without the permission of the male heads of the families that owned 
them. In May, Polisario detained two Australian documentary filmmakers for about five 
hours near Rabouni and confiscated their mobile phones because they were documenting 
slavery in the camps, but released them after UN officials intervened. A Spanish court ruled 
against the return of a Maurltanlan Sahrawi girl to the Tlndouf camps when she testified, 
and SOS Slaves Mauritania confirmed, that she had been a slave. Also In June, a Polisario 
Ministry of 3ustice official formally emancipated at least one slave. In June, Polisario's 
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National Saharan Council ratified a new law on civil status law that modified some 
deficiencies in kinship and marriage cases. 

Freedom of Movement and Residence The Government allowed 
Polisarlo to control the movements of some 90,000 Sahrawis in four 
Isolated camps outside the Tlndouf military zone near the Moroccan 
border. Refugees required permits from the Chiefs of dairas (districts 
within camps) to move from one daira to another within a camp or from 
camp to camp or to travel to the surrounding countryside, to Tindouf, or 
to Mauritania, which they generally issued. An estimated 3,500 Sahrawi 
at most lived in Tindouf with Algerian passports, some of them married to Algerians. 
Polisario forbade return to the Moroccan-occupied Western Sahara, however, and arrested 
those who expressed an interest in doing so. Even so, a number managed to reach Morocco 
through Mauritania. To travel to Algiers, refugees needed passports from Polisario, which 
restricted their Issuance according to criteria It did not disclose. 

In the summer, Polisario guards reportedly ceased requiring all passengers on vehicles 
bound for Mauritania to have travel authorization papers, just the drivers. Polisario guards 
reportedly opened fire, however, upon at least one pair of persons attempting to cross the 
sand wall separating the camps from Moroccan-controlled Western Sahara. Polisario 
checkpoints surrounded the camps, the Algerian military guarded entry into Tindouf, and 
the police operated checkpoints throughout the country. 

The UN Mission for the Referendum In Western Sahara facilitated more than 2,100 flights by 
refugees to visit family members in the Moroccan-controlled Western Sahara. Polisario also 
allowed some refugees to leave for education in Algeria and elsewhere and to tend livestock 
in the areas of the Western Sahara it controlled and in Mauritania. Nonetheless, members 
could not leave with their entire families. An unknown number reportedly held Mauritanian 
passports. The Algerian Government also Issued passports to those Polisario members 
permitted to travel abroad but not to other refugees. 



Right to Earn a Livelihood Algerian law severely restricted the rights 
of foreigners to work and made negligible exception for non-Palestinian 
refugees. Other refugees had no more rights than other foreigners. Their 
lack of status and right to work legally forced refugees into the Informal 
sector. One with an electronic engineering degree worked as a 
construction worker and others turned to prostitution. 

The 1981 Employment of Foreign Workers Law and the 1983 Order of the Ministry of Labor 
allowed only single employer work permits and then only for jobs for which no nationals, 
even those residing abroad, were qualified. Employers had to file justifications consistent 
with the opinions of workers' representatives. Permits were valid for no more than two 
years and renewal required repetition of the same procedure. Employees could not change 
employers until they completed their contract and then only in exceptional circumstances 
after consultation with the previous employer. Violators were subject to a fine and/or 
imprisonment from ten days to a month. The 1990 Labor Law reiterated these 
requirements, without exception for refugees. A 2005 Decree established regional labor 
inspection offices to enforce laws regulating the employment of foreigners and to take 
action "against all forms of illegal work." According to UNHCR, Palestinian refugees had 
access to the labor market under a special policy. 
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Skilled refugees and asylum seekers engaged In some self-employment but risked arrest 
and detention for it and enjoyed no social security or labor protections. Sahrawi refugees 
could work in informal businesses in the remote southwest garrison town of Tindouf, near 
the camps, but had to have permits to work in Algiers and elsewhere and there were no 
reports that any received them. 

Although the Constitution provided that "Any foreigner being legally on the national territory 
enjoys the protection of his person and his properties by the law," refugees could own only 
movable property. Sahrawi refugees could own goats and sheep. Legitimate commerce and 
smuggling cigarettes, medicine, and humanitarian aid were a major source of revenue in the 
camps. 

Public Relief and Education In February, the World Food Programme 
(WFP) reported that about 39 percent of children under five in the Tindouf 
camps suffered chronic or acute malnutrition, with the latter often 
undetected, and that two thirds of women of childbearing age suffered 
from anemia. In July, WFP did not distribute cereal rations, the 
source of 70 percent of the refugees' nutrition, and food was of insufficient 
diversity and poor quality. The Government contributed over $200,000 in food aid in 2006 
and a large 

amount of wheat flour during the shortage of 2007. It also supplied health services, 
transportation, housing, and most of the refugees' heating and cooking fuel. 

The law required all humanitarian aid to go through the Algerian Red Crescent Society, 
which worked with its Polisario partner, the Sahrawi Red Crescent Society. The 
Government's refusal to allow a registration census prevented UNHCR from profiling the 
population for humanitarian and protection needs or monitoring aid distribution. A joint 
UNHCR/WFP assessment mission in January recommended a more transparent and 
accountable distribution system. In March, Interfaith International testified before the UN 
Human Rights Council that Polisario diverted and sold humanitarian aid In other countries 
and "spent enormous sums of money on festivals and military parades." 

UNHCR was able to increase its aid to sub- Saharan refugees and asylum seekers in Algiers 
and they had free public health services and medicine through Its implementing 
partner. Rencontre et D&veloppement. The Palestinian refugees had Integrated and did not 
have contact with UNHCR. 

There were primary schools in the Tindouf camps for Sahrawi children, but they lacked 
adequate clothing for the cold winters. There were reports that families keeping slave 
children as domestic servants in the camp did not allow them to attend school. Algeria did 
not allow sub-Saharan refugees the residency permits necessary to attend classes. UNHCR, 
however, paid tuition for 32 to attend private schools. 

The national poverty reduction strategy, Including the Common Country Assessment and the 
UN's joint plan of action with the Government for 2007-2011, did not include refugees. 
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the weaknesses acted in dns »pcrs ans nikca corrective action. aspeciaJly wim regard co 
increased momtorirtg in :he camps. . 



; Background 

i The current two year PRRO 10172. L was an expansion of the previous PRRO and j 
i commenced on f Sept 04. It assists 1 5«»Q00 beneficiaries and has abudgct of 
f approjcunamlv S40 million. Although the funding of she previous ?RRO was only 69% ot 
1 requirement, and both PRROs were operational in 2004, the actual amount oi food 
\ programmed to meet target in 2004 was 32,773 Ml. This Sgure coincides with the 
j amount which CRA reported as bemg.distributed. ft can therefore be co^uded &at the . 
! amount of food distributed in 2004 was sufficient to feed the piaunea caseload hgures. The 
difference between the actual running received by WP (69%) and ihe fuii distribution 
achieved may have been partially made up by bilaterals (9% in 2Q04\ by loans torn the 
ECHO buffcrsToek, or by not meeting planned distributions in 2003. 



i la this regard, it should also be noted that ."Standard Project Reports (SPR) for 2003 and 
2004 confirm that the actual number of beneficiaries reached was 100% of the planned 
number and the actual nutritional intake exceeded the target mooch FRRO's by a small 
percentage. The PRRO document submitted to the Executive Board in 2004 stated that the 
target distribution was being met. 

Major Findings 

1. Formal Agreements. Cxoissant-Rouyc Algerien (CRA) is WFP's ^^^'SS^ 
in Algeria. CRA implements the logistics from the port to the beneficiaries'. At the EDr 
CRA subcontracts to Croissant-Rouge Saharaoui (CRS) - the bencfiennes* for 
warehousing, secondary transport, and distribution. At the urac of the OSDl mcrapa there 
was no formal agreement between the CO and CRA, nor between the CO and.thu 
Government, as both had expired with the previous PRRO on 31 Aug 04. 

In addition, m accordance with the global memorandum of umieistanding : wtthTJNHCR 
the management offood aid for refugees Sill* under WHCR> ? responsibilny as soonas it 
leaves the warehouse. The division oCresponsibiUties * 
included in a country level agreement between. UNHCK and WFP, but unfortunately there 

bjo never been such an agreement 

The lac* of the agreements, particularly with UNHCR locally, leads to confusion over 
control and "must be addressed. . 

2. ^rt nnd Trimary Transpurt. Some weaknesses were noted 2"£^<"^ m 
Oran antf transport between Cran and the EDP. The transit tunc Sum Oran to ™™>r 

of five days, but QSDX noted*** 39 trucks ^^avetageof-5 
j TZ in tmnsit OSDI recornmcuds -.hat the CO investigate te e detaysaad n**^ 
I monitor transit times in future, [hough these weaknesses were considcreo^gaitic^f. 
■ OSDl .did not ^nd a ?attern which 'vcuid result in a major muse A>c utmcem m port. 
jDcmnocs .lad ^runury cransuorc ■ , 

Officer in 2302 and 2003 and ov me Ouci oi (;DTu. n -UV- in spnc ui ai» 



Locisnc3 
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cuotrers were viuuajj y non-existent. ■ " ' y [■ 

; OSDl recommends thatthe CO miaati. resppTisjcdlitv For annagemaK of the warehouse-' 
: and that a new warehouse is established close to the- SO mTlridou£ Pending wis. the CO. 
i must bring.e>nsTing wm^o\we'arrangcmcni3 : up to'an-accepmblHevci: Agamthough the'- ,• -\j.M 
j issues -raised were individually of concern no overall rsrttern'-was detected bv OSDl which ■' i;>8 
) would indicate significant diversions,"' .' ' *. ■ . " . ■'"•T41 

j . . • ■, j>.^ 

4. Secondary Transport, Dfcttrjbntioa & Monitoring. Although those are UNHCR ' ■' J ' ' 
t j responsmditics, OSDL noted a partem of rigmfieanc issuesia these areas which made I 

j verification difficult and could feci litate diversion. This combined with.CRS - the 
beneficiaries. - being responsible for die warehouse matagemcar. secondary -transport, and ' 
food disrributicn is cbjisidered ao undesirable state of afikire. OSDl recommends the CO 
not only \itgendy address these issues with UNHCR, but also take corrective measures to 

j enhance WFP verifications and control. " 

j a) Secondary Transport. Despite the fact Utar the refugee camps are situated ciosc to the 
HDP-3 ao more than 50km - secondary transport took up to 4 weeks. Tepc-rtedly due to an ■ 
aging fleet and Jtrequcat breakdowns. In addition, OSDl noted that for more than 50% of 
the commodities way bills were not available. Although UNHCR. has responsibility for 
distribution they arc not taking the lead in' obtaining the waybills and checking against food 
distributions. It is commendable that the WFP 50 has assumed this role. Nevertheless 
there was minimal evidence of the SO taking follow-up action with either UHHCR, CRA 
or CRS regarding discrepancies. 

OSDC considers these secondary transport issues as significant control failures and 
recommends that the CO ensure ihat UNHCR addresses the transport problems assumes 
1 the responsibility fhr checiring distributions against waybills and for taking necessary 
follow-up action. 

1>) Distribution Monitoring. Although UNHCR. is also responsible for primary 
disrtribution monitoring-, it was reported that this has not been done since 2001. la addition, 
as the Saharaoui leadership has refused TO allow verification or registration of refugees, j 
ration cards are not in use, and refugees do not sign for receipt of rood, 

OSDT considers mis a fundamental control weakness of UNHCR and recommends that the J 
CO work with UNHCR to find a solution. 

c) Oversight. Regular WFP "verification'* monitoring and reporting only commenced in 
the camps in Feb OS. Monitoring records for 2003 are virtually non-existent and in 04 there 
is evidence of only 1 \ visits. In the PRRO document presented to the EB, it states that 
WFP would pay particular attention to the end use of its commodities, and would regularly 
oversee distribution In the camps, "this is echoed in the SPRs for 2003 and 2004, 

I OSDl considers *hat the atnuurrt of monitoring by both UNHCR and verification by WE? j 
[ has been unaceepmbiy iow. Tbe CO muse ensure ihat tins situation's ^versed 

, Finally, the current CD visiied Tindouf on ojoiy one occasion since he became CD in 
I August 2004, fixing non-acceptance of his credentials ontu January 20D5..OSD1 
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r. bacxgkou-to 

f ft Context of ;hc ?RRO 



J Since 1975,- reus ofthousatvds of West Salteran refugees have token refiige in temporary 
camps in Algeria in the desert in the southwest part of the country. For almost ten years, 
between 1975 and 1934, the Algerian Government sustained the burden of ihe aid co die 
•refugees, with some help from other countries. In the mid- 1980s the ituttamnnal 
community and the United Nations were requested by the Algerian Government to provide 
relief assistance to the rtdugces. WFP has assisted the Government ot Algeria m meenng 
the basic nutritional needs of the refugees since 1986. . ( j 

2. The anient ?RRO 10172.1 began on 1 September 2004 and is an opepoosiou of the 
previous PRRO IO172.0 which fa a continuation .of previous ones that preceded tt-fKKU 
10172.0 was uswstinz 155,430 beneficiaries. This number is based on figures established 
by MWURSO 1 in the repatriation planning of the refugees to Western Sahara earned out 
in 1000. , 



5 PRRO 10172.1 is assisting 153,000 beneficiaries and according to the PRRO" aliment 
presented ro <he "EB: "WFP and UNKCR carried cut a population assessment during thcu- 
mid-tern evaluation in September 2003, Using child vocdnauon and -J^T^; 
attendance records together with, the list of eligible voters cw^J^ 
concluded that the total tinmber of refugees was closer to 158,000 J^*J°? 
participated in -this assessment: The host govenunent sent a note voted to wTP ux 
Kbruiy 2004. requesting WTP to assist 157,321 refugees. The figure ot 153,000 is 
rounded off ifrtfn 157,321. i ' 

4 The key strategic goal of the HRRO h to ens^ the timely j*^***** 
tZ^a^Z stiSrtMbc livelihood of me refugee camp populonon, and to mftuteta 
utc^rovcraeut of nutririoual . status of at risk ^IWrcrx and j^en torn 
nrtSttoe. The budget of the current PRRO totals S40JZSS,,35 Tepresentuig <*,!<* MT. 

(H) Quantities of Commodities and the Pood Bwkct . ■ . 

5. The current PRRO includes the following commodities; 



MT 



270 



Canned fish ■ ~ 
Cereals and grains 51,903 
High energy biscuits 425 
Todiscdsait 
'! .^lsundlUts 

■""•jlse}; iuidve-icsaoies 

I Sugar 

Wheat-iOYahlend(wsb) 

TetaJ Aoproved Commodities 69 ? i»8 



3,583 



Untied Nations Mission &t the Re8se*mi» in Western Sahanv 
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o. TLlese conjraodmes are :neartt -jo irovics 2,100 Kcais per person per day. The ?RRO 
targets ±e entire .-erugea population x Jbey all ibc= the same critical ibod ihurraga and 
dependency on feed aid and flther basic humanitarian assistance &r -.heir livelihood and 
.survival. There is no Targeting with, regards :o basic Stood distributions. Ail the beneficiaries 

receive the same- food basket • i, ■ , 

' ' i ■ " : ! 

7. Conscious at* :hc recurrent -fcod jbortsges and delays in deliveries which" plagued the 
■ PRRO in prior ycata, a consultarion meeting between ECHO and WFP/UNKCR was held 
in February 2001 to come up with an arrangement that would minimise the food shortages 
in the carries during an eventual breakdown of the food supply pipeline. ECHO uyreed ro 
establish a"tnree month, buffer stock of 3, 100 tons of basic food commodities to serve as a 
"revolving rund" and a last resort window &om which, borrowings could be effected by 
WF? under stringent conditions. The 5rsx of such borrowings was approved by ECHO in 
June 2002. Other- boaowings have been effected since then with a totaj of 31 hotto wings 
rrprcsencing 22,500 MT taking place in 2004. f 

S. gilotcral donaiiotts of food to the refugees amounted, to approximately 3,200 MT in 2004. 
These donations were included in the monthly food release notes (ERN's). The bilateral 
donations represented approximately ? % of food distributed in 2004. CRA informed 
OSDI that there has never been an annual plan/of donations put forward by the bilateral 
donors but they more or less reflect a recurring pattern. 

t : 

(iii)S«f-Up of "WJF? Algeria , . , r 

9 The WP? Algeria operation consists of an ofSce in the capital Alpcrs and a sub-office in 
Tindouf which is approximately 1.50D tan frsm Algiers. The only CO programme is the 
refugee operation. The refugees are based In four main camps near Raboum which is 
approximated 23 tan Jrom Tindovdl There is a Government checkpoint on the road m 
between Tindouf and Rabouni which rasuta the unofficial border" between Algeria and 
the refugee's territory. WFP eommcdities. arrive ui the Port of Oran and arc transported by 
road to the warchorcse in Rabouni. 

10. There are S national staff and the Country Director based in the CO in Algiers. The CD T 
Mr. wtumadou Mbaye, took uo his assignment in August 2004 rdthougn he not 
officially accredited by the Government until January 2005. The subofSce w Ttodout 
(SO) has up until recently been staUbd by a Programme Officer (P3\ Prograrmnc Assistant 
(G-6), Logisucs Assistant (CW), and a driver. Recently the st^Sng or the ; SO w 
enhanced vSh the addition of aLogistics Officer (P3). 2 x Pooa Aid Monitois (GJ) and 
two drivers.. ^ • \ 

fiv) Oversight Visits to the CO 

I?. The most recent mternai audit was eonducmd m A Anther wd^.vas.ptar.hcd [ * ^ake 
rjiace «u 20(i< out >«j obviated Hy me msneewm. A miC--crm scit svaluanoa- af SRRO 
10172.0 was conducted in Sentemoer SMS. "hfe covered ±*12 rnonth penoc^o August 
2003. OEDEhasnoteonouctedan<!vaiaationof any of the rSROs. ... ^ 
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... . ' ' - ,J ; t . •] j 

iWmptemerrting Partner 

!_.The CO Has appatocd Croissant-Rouge Algerian fCRAl as ;hu CQ'j uuniernetrtiruj 
parroor. This is stipulated in the agreement between the CO and the Government of 
Algeria. CRA iraptemcurs the logistics Of the PRRO from me Port ,UJ the way thioush to 
the berrefiejeries. >VpP pays CRA an amount <>r'Dz5, 877 per MX - approximately SR2 per. 
MT, The import of food is consigned to CRA' apparently due ui the &c: that only CRA are 
allowed to import on a duty ftee basis. (Neither WS? nor any other UN agency are 
apparently recognised as duty tree importers'). 

: -I . !■ 

13. CRA is also the sole implementing partner for the logistics food chain, for BCHO and the 
bilateral donors as well as being :he implementing partner For UNHCR. for secondary 
transport (rom the "EDP and final distribution- The inspection mission was unabic to 
determine if the amounts paid to CRA jy *W??. tJNHCR, und NGO's represented a 
uniform note since the basis tor the rates differs between each <jnrity. For sxarnple, 
according .to CRA, UNHCR pay CRA. for specifier expenses incurred auch as office rent 
and salaries of certain staff while some NGO's apparently pay per truck delivered and 
ECHO pay the actual cost of transport plus Euro 12/MT. 

14. Food is transported by truck to the EDP warehouse in Rabouni. From this point onwards, 
CRA sub-contract to Croissant-Rouge Saharabui (CRS) for warehaiising, secondary 

■ transport, and distribution. Thus, WFP has a contractual relationship with CRA but nor 
with CRS. CRS is staffed by the reragees. Thus, the warehouse management, secondary 
transport, and Food, distribution are all "managed arid operated by. beneficiaries.. OSDT 
considers this On undesirable state of affairs due to the potential for conilictnf interest and 
recommends that the CO find an altetnosivc solution in order to improve tnmsparency and 
accountability. ' 

M : ! ■' 

15. At the tilno of the OSDI mission, there was still no formal agreement betwrtnthe CO and 
CRA and between the CO and the Government - both had expired when the previous 
PRR.0 ended on 31 August 2004. There 1ms never been a country level agreement between 
VVF? and UNHCR, (although a draft has been prepared by the CO). OSDI also consider 
this an undesirable state of affairs and recommends that the CO recrify this as soon as 
possible. 

i ■ : ; ' ": 

(vi) Micromatrieat Surrey 

16. tn Fcbruory-MarcU 2005. a Micronutrieto. status survey was performed in the refuse 
camps. The results showed that there has been quite a large increase m.anemia rata* in both 
women and children. The report only highlights the need to improve the qiality.of the food 
basket. PDFN have requested a more in depth analysis of the causes; for this increase.- 

TL 3NSPECTION MISSION , , ! 

i : » J i 

:T. The jnsDccrion took olace in Alger?* ^Vom 3 ro P Mnreh tcciusive wim :ai$ow-tfp worX 
being conduced at HQ thereafter. OSDI visited the CO in Algiers, she pon of Cnrn. Ac feO 
in Tfndoux; the waruaouse in Rabouni,. und ;he re:u$e* camps. The OSPTjaiissum :ook 
olacz -it the jame lime as a review mission mom me Crnce of Inspector General tlGC) 
UNHCJL Hie OSDI und ZGO missions were ^dependent, but eoordmatcd and ioi 
•to areas of overlapping interest was shared ' ( , 
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' a The inmost W' !he impeetioo was !o review WS? operator 10 ferine if 4m *w 

jwrtissafc The inspection did cut include verification ox wanoers ot refugee*. . 
HZ. FINDINGS 
A. LOGISTICS 

(0 ^leview of Transport aod Logistics from Oran w .Rabowii 

19. COMPAS is not operational at the Port -ta«iry«» f^. ^^L^?^ 
CO do a« have a pananem WFP presence io tfus port. 0SD1 rtcojmwods fcat a wit- 
^ S apW^ in Cran and that COMPAS becomes op^nonjd m the port 
This to also recolnmended by tbe ODC Regional Logistic 0£Sccr in Jane 200*. . 

20. OSPI observed peraul ^stuffing of containers taking place at a tmsportert yard o utside 
♦he pott in order to comply local legislation which prohfoHS road teujport oF bods 
excelling 2 0MX. This oartial destuflSng is taking pl*» « ^ uwouttoUcd oivjronmeril 
and there were no waybills ftc the coramodrtics leaving tbe pon or ™dence that the 
TnZ&Z were « the custody of CSA. OSDT recommends that the CO tata. corrective 
action. 

2 L OSDC ^viewed a sample of*™ Bills of Lading to check- ^^ 1 ^^'^?™^ < ?^^^^ 
been received in Rabouni. A umd of 245 original truck ^^^^JST^SS 
Srresentins approximately 4,900 MT. Ail waybills were property <tatcred .a CBMM at 
ZsO feTiS; The Logistics Assistant based in Tindout ooUecjs the truck £Mb ^ 
tbe truelcs arrive at the EDF but he does m physically ch^dc the « *« 

trucks. Until February 2005, only a photocopy of the waybill was provided to the bo. 

22. The transit time from Omnto the EDP should he a m«dmum of 

in the period January 2004 to February 2005. thirty out ^^^^J^Z 
days iiamA with the average ofihese thirty mnetrucfa bemg 25 days av ^£™S 
of ' 4e» trucks is attached at Annex A. All trucks were irat^roog^t^our which 
^ent^nSc^ oKo^ transported and therefore a few ™c 
cause for concern. OSDI recommends that the CO urvc^gate dicsc 
delays and rieopusly Tnouitor transit times in future^ , . 

25. Dunn S a vis* to MSC slipping Une in ^^^^^^^^ 
demurratte charges of SSOfiQQ in 2004 van respect to eonfcoiwrs oi W.* tooort > ~i «v 
I ^e^odl^lowed by the shipping lino. MSC reined to,^^^ ^ 

LatuSv nsmmed a them. Whiie such costs arc aot p»d direct by , •JSDl wnstdess 
| that There should be tiorcasou -.voy CRA jnould tor-he^a oosw. ; ; 

\ 24. There H *» no consolidated packing ^ '^InT^o ^anoSttfe 

. *rth vbod supp.y « the - gjWj ind 

OSDI recommends .-.hut .-J.ie CO ensure oonsoiidanon w ... 

;i Agencies. 



i! 
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15. ■*?? standard 'Vttvoills arc not used C5U mor ant dtey used ay CSS far sesottaary 
cransDCOT from the ED?> - this is in spire of a recommendation to do so in the CDC 
Logistic Officer; mission report in /una 2002 and the printing at W?p wayorfls in 
Algeria OSDt recommends 'Jim the CO ensure that CSA use suwinard WP? waybills. 

26. C^A contract only cwo transporters. SiNTR (state owned) and TMT. There appeaxs to be 
no reason to limit their short-iist to only two transporters. The CO has requested ODC to 

' field a mission to Algeria ro review the capacity of the local traasport market and consider 
the feosfbility of the CO assuming responsibility for logistics from the Port. • _ 

(ii) Warehouse Operations at the'ElJP \o Haiouni 

27. The ED? in Habouni is owned and managed by C£S. The capacity of the warehouse is 
10 .355 JtfT. WP has, over the past two, years, incurred $80,000 in constmeuon of new 
■warehouse buildings in the complex. 

~S Tobk is unrestricted access ibr CO staff to the warehouse. A Logistics Officer 'from Chad 
" CO watt on a six month TOY to Rabourri in 2003' to reorganise tb= warehouse and 
improve warehouse operations. Visits to the warehouse were sis* made by the R^onal 
Logistics Officer in 2002 and 2003 and by the Chief of OOTL in 2002. fo-sjhte of these 
visits and their recornmerdations, the following weaknesses were observed, dunng the 
OSDt mission; > . ; 

> The warehouse was disorganised and messy with many hundreds of coniainers 
strewn across the warehouse compound Comamcrs'with broken door* are used as 
separators, making it difficult to determine ar first sight which containers or? used 
for storage and which are used as separators. This mokes inspectors and 
inventories very difficult and is also undesirable given the extremely high 
temr«sa«xres during the day. . 

> Due to the low level of stacking of bags, the warehouse w tajwn full 
advantage of. Also The stacking is not as per WFP standards, thcrclore making 
stock counting difficult. . : , L 

> The warehouse is divided, in principal, ir^ three ^^^^[^^^ 
section, WFP sections and ECHO section. However, ^V^^^f^^^ 
wT? Sod cannot always be stored In WH> sretion and ECHO food m £CxJO 
ZS£ These operational constraint* include the warehouse s^cc^r^ i.e. 
arriving food is stored where a free location :s found aod scroeranesa WiT 

to ECHO happens when the food is already stacked inside the 
warehouse, i.e. the fa>d stacks change "owner". ■ , 

> The stacks are not n%ned eouaily making :he stock gating *Sfficult^«i» not 
sSk«Tby STbut bv c^mmoaitv mm Wirp :m d 3CSC smca. ,nus, leodrre^ne 

Many ^^I'^tS^S * 
and were not on pallets. The stacks are notbuQt higher than i2 layers tous 

occupying a Lot ui* space. , , ;. 
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29. 



> Tte docaxntsrariot] fcr receipt »w ';ammodirjes doea ate into aeisourt that ^ 
commodities should be tracked by Si'-, WKP waybills, tally sheer* and ^TJ s are 
aatused. 

:. ' ! ■ • *■ 

> Since the smcJc cards do not record SI numbers, there b no audit trail to <a»M* . 
follow-through of receipt of food in fte •warehouse and subsequent despatch. There 

is therefore a lack of transparency. ■ . 

< ■ \. 

> ECHO loans, reimbursements and stock ventilation also wake Jt difficult to crack 
commodities. ■ :. 

> There ivtac hardly any physical stock counts urxdcrtakcu- 

> Warehouse staff «ere reported to "be iHi«B«B therefore ^blcto^pkw 
warehouse documents. The saff vrere at first unable to advise <W whether 
particular stocks belonged to ECHO or WSP. The warehouse staff arc nr^uc- 
although chore is an amount included in the LTSH rate for then; wages. ^ ^ 

> Despatches from the warehouse are not recorded in COMPAS OSUjt w^ urformed 
■ that both CRA and CRS agreed lo implementation oFCOMPAS and that the CO 

have the eouipmeat available. ■ '; • >. 

> There are no unloading plana for receipt of commodities; Wicks are offlo^when 
thcyorS^tfe CRS pexsoonel ore available. The number of trucks available for 
secondary distribution also varies daily. . ; ... 

> Deliveries to the camps arc made commodity by commodity - instead of ■ 
S a complex food basket. This is inefficient and creates a wasm ofume 
wd^y! Tnis problem was uotcd in the mid4*n. self evniuauon * 

05W performed a physical stock count at the ' 
considered as completely reliable since some f^^SSSlSSST^S r 
physical consiruction). The stock count amounts ' 

revealed that for all commodities counted, the actual stock count wab less taan uw ™ 
reported by CRS. The differences were as follows: . • 



WFPatock . ,. 

Wheatflour-268 MT 
Lenrils 42 MT 
Vc?. oil I5.S75 litres 

e ptC stock 

"&"bealilour: i45 MT 
Sugar: ;04 M.T 
V*g, oil i2>*0 Htres 
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ti»u« ^ soiw -sf puot warehouse 

,-nnnasftmeni. there ■*« sc ac.vciy 

■ m<^in«;i'-\cTorv and rniemai controls 

5, OSDI considers d* ov^ ^vS^ToDC ^^V"Tl 
arc weak and virtually ^n^tcnt ^.^^1^^ implement * $ e 
in uis Mission report "Overall the ^ 5 °"j? VL inT tado,* docs rae« sto^d 

Significant imptovem«stfs »t= espwwa nuai 

, tk»h OSDI iccommcads that the CO 
8 n ite peered improvements have not tnkffl ^ a aew warehouse i» 

| SSWrfShy for « £ CO ^ brui ? 

I SflM dose to the SO hi TBW»4ft«2 r ^ ^ the SO- logics 

1 Chouse anongemcn* ? to & *U* to - «™ * * = 

* Office atid logistics Assistant- have ^pf 1 ^^ • ■ 

3. COMMODITY MANAGEMENT ■. : ; ; 

-.1 a W Co-oniinntiM ^ p !f? -™<fS.) to GovOTinenl twins *» 

B^ioS^od^ w*» (FRN) *rS^OTiSv Nudes' WFP 

plained to OSOt that the ^ p^on p«* day = 

Jtottl food basket W n:mcOt <* ^ 0QkC3ip ^ J. ^ 30 

• „.rl caseload which amount^ to iww 

lrflS M, In flotwjMB opto AMgW- U. „j, SJJ in 

- . . A avoid daoltawwa *. % x 



TtSOUlC 

20U2 ± 
canity - 
for "tic -expansion ^nasc 
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37. Standard srojec; .-eoorts Tor 3Gf 3 And 2004 all state that the ptanned number of 
beneficiaries -was met 100% in both PSRO's and the aerua! amririocal intake «cseaed the 
racist in both PRR.Cs by i small ocrccnosjo. The ?R&0 viocuroetu presented :o the 58 m 
May 2004 for PRRO '-10272.1 stated: Thanks to a combination . of. .WFE supplied 
commodities, btfateral contribution and buScr stock., .it has been possible to msmbuic a 
moniWy food basket providmg 2,100 kcal per person per day,., under PRRO 10172.0, WF? 
has provided aid to 15J.430 refugees m the tamps...In 2002-2003, contriburiofjs foai 
multilateral and bilateral sources and the avo'ilabilrcy of 2CHO buffet stoc£ enabled WFP 
copro^desmdardiauonsrcg^arly.'' . , ., . 

38. The following extract fiom the report on the mid-isroi self evaluation of ;?RRO 10172.0 
which was conducted by the CO in September 2003 and covered the twelve month period 
i» 51 August 2003 is aiso relevant; • \ 

"The resource shuatiou of the operation has been quite satisfactory as evidenced by the 
09 "tt attainment of the JCcals requirements set rathe PRRO. The contribution ot 10,000 
tons of rice made by the Algerian Government has provided a breathing space to the 
operarion until December 2003... The combination ot'WFP food, ECHO Plan Global food 
and buffer stock, bilateral donors food arid better coordination of &od distribution among 
the implcanenrinir paxmers have contributed to the meeting of the requirement target. As 
mcat'ooed earlier, the rate of covert is 99 a case load of almost double of 
1*< J30- the current PRRO has achieved a. COTomcndable performance. By repieaistirng 
almost entirely ECHO Buffer stocks of 3,100 tons of W; food. referee 
could be viewed as satisfactory If not remarkable The PRRO has helped meet the refugees 
basic food rtquircrnerrta as the jesburee situation during the penod covered by thts 
evaluation bus. been the best since WPP started this smug ot operations 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and all those who took part m the rmss»on and/or debrietmg 
wet satisfied by the achievements the PRRO and the improvement «f;the autnuonul 
conditions of the refugees". ». 

'- ' c . 

39. The above findings were, restated by the joint WFP-UNKCR assessment mission carried 
out in January 2004. , : : • j 

40 A. distribution plan is prepared by CRS for each month, OSDI reviewed the pjanj tbr 
virtually all months in 2^04 one noted that the CRS ^^^^Jf^^ t 
unplanned number of refugees. The distribution plan indicated the P°F^^^ of 
S cWFor Januarv to Jerte 2004 inclusive, the population 
chwst¥r! July. Z population varied in three of the camps but t^^**^* 
at 15^430 -OSDI tiidWreocive a-dismbution plan for August, *«^*^Er^ 
September showed an increase in population levels in ma« camps wtth the 
^^rin^OCXJ - the olaJnTns figure included m the PRRO whicn commenced on 
1 September 20D4, , : : 

*\ The ^nidation h-«ur«: in ;he distention plans for September. Oam. 

remaSi unchanged -vndst :he figures &r .December showee a change m the .eveJs >n ml 
camps but 'vtth the overall lotal nsnaining at i 58,000. £.. i ; . s, 

42. OSDI considers it «nnct«« prising that the ^M^SS^' ^ " 
distribution plan arc aKvuys exactly the same as me planned number or xeiogees. ; 
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» Common * AU*ori*cd MM - » ^ : S . . t 

« rrxt^rr^ ihowiiw opening stock receipts. 
42, Soda month. CSA provide * "^gg ^button report 3WO ** 

dismbimons. losses, sna-ctositig Stocks t Jus o . ,. _ 

%\wrd this report to WTP, r. -j I. 

«0« spared *e --^^^^S^^r^ 
aaounts t^-l-^.^^Tflf 32,773 MT.^ori*ed for 
under the general distribunoiu OSD Vbus- a difference of 236 MT was 

insured which mostly made up ot small ^eattlour, rice, pasto, ffld 

^Taod oil For me majority of ^^^STw disuibuted «a«tfy namhed 
X tending 3*756 MT the of 2 MI W* noted re^g 

the amount authorized .» be ^^ t ^t ^m^of orens 
lentils) Specific details are attached at Anns* ^ , . , 

difference; is as follows: ' "1 I i" •, 

„w_:_ti dorinrr 2004 tor the general 
4. Sugar, a total of seventh distributions w« a ^^^ve distribotibus under ihe 
- Sudon and- the nutrition P"K"5*^^S distributed exactly matched 6c 
Scueral distribution, me ^^^JSa, under the cunidon pogwotne 
?™« aumorized to bo distributed. For lour atotol of 43 MT whilst in 

SSSSSmwl was less *^^^fofl SVrJ J-J 



** ibubed , w dljr in g 2004" for the- general 

46 on: a total of nineteen ^ b ^ E .^^^ ^^^^^.^ 
Sribution and ft* attrition P«^^ £ ££5 authorized to.bc 
%A reported as distributed exactly ^^ j!^^ the amount autbonzed The 

total of these amounts to 29,033 lores, ro J»« ' ^ ^ 39* hires. Bo n 

StW^s than the amou.it ^gg^^ authorised fcburions 

^wed quantity &rpnor months bns not oeen , , , 

w„ 1.728,198 litres. j'e*tihiitioiis -ere ma^ during *H*.- 

, 7 .*ried admmcd ^^^,^^^.^^S^ 
twelve for the commentary poItcd as distrtbuted «actiy ™J^ n . 

-«i«iion ,5rosmnune. „ -^.mut 10 ho ijism.t)uwcu 
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•mourns wf^ - nSDt«imi"ieraii!iKIirii"ns tl,n0B 
S*l of the dtriu wtalB ^ oUier ¥ t ■ t- 

^ . /mo . » i. v»t><1 rind 



submission to CRS 



CRSihflltfaeypi^KS^ 335101 ^ ^ ^ afc^Tncaved by 

53 QSDI compared Ap ^J^^S^^^ 5 ? ■ h ? 

t. ■ i ■ ■■ 

— Z^Zcz ^khitv t»cb ' ^ • ' , 
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y _intiis -aibcrons were not available fox 1,506 MT -i.-. 41% ox the mtai qu&nur; 
distributes, ; ; 

> Veg, On - rubarons -.vera -provided far only three months :u I'JlR 'bus. aibarons 
were not available for 1,266,0011 firrea of oil representing 73% of the oil distributed 

> Sugar - aibarons were not available Tor 1 ,207 MT - U. $5% of the sugar 
distributed . - : , 

" > Rica - aibarons were not available for 2,671 MT - !.». 45% of the ncs distributed. 

> Wicat soya blend - aibarons. were not provided for 270 MT - i.e. <S0% or iho wheat 
soya blend distributed. . . ; . , 

> Dried skimmed milk ( DSM) - aibarons were not provided for 1,068 SVlT - U. 74 Ya 
oftheDSM distributed. , ■ . 

. ' i ! 'i 
. '] ! ; 

£4. OSDC considers that the above findings represent a significant concent weakness'- the food 
is reported by' CRA as being distributed yet the SO did' not obtain proof of delivery for at 
least more than 50% of the commodities said to be distributed. 

■ • ' .' . J. • ' I L- 

55. The problem is limber complicated by. the &tf that UNHCK. ha-TjcspoiBfruity tor 
distribution yet thsv do not appear to be taking the lead in obtaining the aibarons and 
checking against food distributions. Tbe SO has assumed rhi? role although there was 
minimal evidence of the SO raking follow-up action with either U>IHCl£.' : CRA or CKS 
regarding discrepancies. The SO do not submit information, on albisrons ^received to the CO 
in Algiers. , '; 

I i ! 3 

56. OSDI considers tbis'a significant control Mure and recommends that the QO ensure that 
UNHCR assume the responsibility for checking distributions against albt^ns and taking 
■necessary follow-up action. 

57 .OSDt former recommends that the CO make all efforts to obtain from CKS all afoarons for 
2003 and 2004 and perform a comparison against reported distributions and fouow-up any 
discrepancies. • . 

5S. OSDI managed to obtain additional alburons ftoro CKS as follows: 

; - , 'j r I 

> Wheattlour fox September 2004 - none of the aibarons obtained by OSDI had been 
obtained by the SO beforehand .. . 

> WheatOouf for November 2004 - OSDI obtained aibarons for an adcUtmnal 
bevbhd which the SO had originally received ■ : . ■ 

> Lentils for December 2004 - OSDT obtained aibarons for an additional 1T9 MT 
beyond which the SO had originally received ' . 

> Sugar for October 2004 - nunc of the aibarons obtuinedbv uSDt hadjieen obtaiutu 

bv me ; $0 beforehand. .. , ,\ , - ..^.-t 

^ VVheataoyablead for iunc -004 - CSDI obnuaed *tburon S tor uu uddpcvunl ^ ;vlT 
Oeynnd which chcSO had onginailyTttceivcd. t 

<o "he -et -lisuit whea comparing me total cf foe abanw ,>ricmaily .^csivid-iy :bc 3C pfas 
" * me uddxtiotuu ^ obtained by Q$D£ with me amhonacd distnbuuons .s.as ttllo**: 

i ■ ■ * ; ' -/ 
i , * 

: ■ I . '( 
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--^eatflovir to Septenvba: JW* ™ 

distributed. _ lf j : >CT -iistrjbuBd. ■ . . 

> Wtevflour ^»2SSi"5 of i ivlT distributed ... 

™, n0Kd th o: br ^ mctitte in ^^SStM ofewinrfjest prior » 

Wen the Stoop VeaOer s ■ . . 

stare th*quantiiyt«Mwvc<L i ; , * 

u +Vws entire amount aic. box 

have the group leaflet ssyo*™* _ , 

dtaw 1be quantity itt&etved. ^ *, ^ 

. .. n ^ rt3 -to obtain ^V 10 a . 

infonnaiion on tlic albsrore is 



includes max ttawp"*^*" *irfb^ ^ 

a ™«ions noted 'Ji J" . n H acc-Jtate wcpoxn^- 



